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2D U. S. ARTILLERY REGIMENT, 1812-1813 


(Plate No. 9) 


H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 
and Detmar H. Finke 


At the outbreak of the War of 1812, the artillery of the Regular Army consisted of the 
Regiment of Artillerists and the Regiment of Light Artillery. The former unit was organized 
into five battalions of four companies each, all of the companies serving as foot artillery 
or infantry. The latter regiment contained ten companies, all serving as infantry. To meet 
the needs of the expanding Army, Congress on 1l January 1812 established the 2d and 3d Artil- 
lery Regiments both with two ten company battalions. On 12 May 1814, under the act of 30 
March, the three foot artillery regiments were consolidated to form the Corps of Artillery 


of twelve battalions of 48 companies./ 


The dress of the three foot artillery regiments was specified early in 1812.7 This uni- 
form, with its chapeau de bras and long coat tails, was worn by the Ist Regiment, which con- 
tinued to call itself the Regiment of Artillerists until well into 1813.7 The new regiments, 
however, were obliged to accept the light artillery felt cap with the infantry-type band and 


tassel in yellow cord, in place of the chapeau de bras.” 


The men are shown with their coat tails shortened, as authorized late in 1812.° They 
still wear yellow welts or cording on their overalls, although this feature of their dress was 


abolished during the same year, along with the gaitered effect at the ankles. Doubtless a 


great variation existed among the uniforms worn by these companies. In 1814 the dress was 


altered in almost all respects. 
The cap plate illustrated is one found in the northeast bastion of Fort Erie, which was 


blown up during the British attack on 14 August 1814. It may now be seen along with many 


‘ William E. Birkhimer, HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE...ARTILLERY, UNITED STATES ARMY, Washington, 
1884, 33-38. 

2 Copied in Southern Department orderly book, 30 December 1812, in National Archives. These 
were the first detailed printed dress regulations to be issued by the War Department. Wo 
printed copies are known to exist, but there is reason to believe they were issued in February 
1812. 

? This regiment has been illustrated in Fritz Kredel and Frederick P. Todd, SOLDIERS OF THE 
AMERICAN ARMY, New York, 1941, plate 5. 

¢ Secretary of War to the Commissary General of Purchases, August 31, 1812; Commissary General 
of Purchases to Capt.Wm.Van Deusen, January 13, 1813, War Records Division, National Archives. 

5 Proposal, Commissary General to Secretary of War, October 27, 1812; Commissary General to Col. 
Izard, December 2, 1812; pattern sent by Commissary General to Secretary of War, December 2, 
1812, War Records Division, National Archives. 
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other pieces of insignia in the museum at Fort Erie which has been restored by the Niagra 


Park Commission. 


The gun crew in the plate are loading in conformity to the contemporary manual exercise. 
From left to right stand the matross with a lighted portfire who will fire the gun; the lst 
cannoneer who is laying the gun and who will insert a tube in the vent after the cartridge has 
been rammed home; a company officer; the 2nd cannoneer who is stopping the vent with his 
thumb while the gun is being sponged and loaded; the matross handling the sponge and rammer; 


and the matross inserting the cartridge who will also help to ram it home. The other members 


of the crew are not illustrated. 


The matrosses wear bricoles, or drag-ropes, the traces of which are shown knotted and 


Their muskets, the first type of the Model 1812, are shown slung rather than set 


hooked up. 
There is no indication that the 


aside as they would have been in a more stabilized position. 
artillerymen of this period wore swords. 


The gun shown is a bronze 12-pounder field piece. Its carriage has been painted the 


color of the Napoleonic field pieces of that day, since the 1812 correspondence of General 
Decius Wadsworth, the newly established Chief of Ordnance, indicates that French carriages 


were used as models for the ones he was having manufactured. 





1ST VIRGINIA CAVALRY REGIMENT 1861-1862 
(Plate No. 10) 
Frederick P. Todd 


The lst Virginia Cavalry Regiment was formed in the spring of 1861 around the nucleus 
of several cavalry companies from the Valley of Virginia which had been placed under the com- 
mand of Major J. E. B. Stuart. Regimental organization was completed by the appointment of 
Stuart as Colonel on 16 July 1861. The unit then comprised ten companies, lettered A-M, of 
men enlisted for Confederate States service for one year. The regiment was reorganized 22 


April 1862, and served thereafter through most of the Civil War .? 


The lst Virginia Cavalry was often illustrated during the early days of the War. When 


Stuart, with Companies H and B under R. Welby Carter and John Blair Hoge, made a dashing 
charge upon Ellsworth's Fire Zouaves at the first battle of Bull Run, artists on both sides 
seized upon the episode, and reporters dubbed the companies the “Black Horse Cavalry”.? The 
troopers performed well in that battle, and in a short time, under the inspiring leadership 


of Stuart and Fitzhugh Lee, they grew into one of the crack mounted outfits of the Confed- 
erate service. 


A picture of the “Black Horse Cavalry’ appeared in Harper’s Weekly for 17 August 1861. 


The trocper is shown in the plumed, wide-brimmed hat and braided coat often associated with 


s Regimental papers, Confederate Records, National Archives. 
There is an excellent account of this fight in W. W. Blackford, WAR YEARS WITH JEB STUART, 


New York, 1946. 
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the lst Virginia Cavalry, although not necessarily confined to that regiment. The most valu- 
able source for the uniform of the regiment, however, is the woodcut in Harper’s Weekly for 
27 September 1862 upon which this plate is based. The original drawing was made by Alfred R. 


Waud, staff artist of that publication, and his letter accompanying the sketch reads as follows: 


Being detained within the enemy’s lines, an opportunity occurred to make a 
sketch of one of the two crack regiments of the Confederate service. They seemed 
to be of considerable social standing, thet is, most of them - F.F.V’s, so to 
speak, and not irreverently; for they were not only as a body handsome, athletic 
men, but generally polite and agreeable in manner. With the exception of the of- 
ficers, there was little else but homespun among them, light drab-gray or butter- 
nut color, the drab predominating; although there were so many varieties of dress, 
half-citizen, half-military, that they could scarcely be said to have a uniform. 
Light jackets and trowsers with black facings, and slouched hats, appeared to be 
(in those cases where the wearer could obtain it) the court costume of the regi- 


ment. Their horses were good; in many cases, they to!d me, they provided their 
own. Their arms were the United States cavalry sabre, Sharp's carbine, and pis- 
tols. Some few of them had old swords of the Revolution, curved, and in broad, 


heavy scabbards. 


Their carbines, they said, were mostly captured from our own cavalry, for whom 
they expressed utter contempt a feeling unfortunately shared by our own army. 
Finally, they bragged of having their own horses, and, in many cases, of having 
drawn no pay from the Government, not needing the paltry remuneration of a pri- 
vate. The flag represented in the picture is the battle flag. White border, red 


ground, blue cross, and white stars. 


-companies his drawing in HARPEKS WEEKLY. The original drawing is 


3 The text of Waud’s letter 
Ii has been published in Donald Mugridge, editor, AN ALBUM OF 


in the Library of Congress. 
AMERICAN BATTLE ART, 1755-1918, Washington, 1947, 220. 





155TH PENNSYLVANIA VOLUNTEER INFANTRY REGIMENT, 1864-1865 
(Plate No. 11) 


H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 
and Frederick P. Todd 


Many a Northern regiment marched off to the Civil War in zouave dress, wore it for six 
months er so, then gave it up for the more readily procurable regulation Federal uniform. But 


there is one case where an entire brigade reversed the process, and it is here illustrated. 


The 155th Pennsylvania was recruited in the western part of that state, organized at Camp 
Howe near Pittsburgh during September 1862, and mustered in for three years. At Camp Howe the 
men were issued ill-fitting long blue coats, sky blue trousers, kepis, and infantry equipment. 
.On September 4, at Harrisburg, the regiment was issued Belgian rifles with sword bayonets. 
Later that month these unserviceable weapons were exchanged in Washington for what were de- 
scribed as “Springfield rifles, being the old-fashioned muzzle loader" which used “three buck- 
shot and a bullet, called ‘buck and ball’.*’ At Gettysburg the men changed arms once again, 
this time after a systematic scouring of the battlefield for “improved Springfield rifles” 


which lay there by the thousands. Photographs show the bulk of these men thereafter carrying 


the model 1861 rifle-musket ./ 


‘ The 155th Regimental Association, UNDER THE MALTESE CROSS, ANTIETAM TO APPOMATTOX, Pittsburgh, 
1910, 66, 67, and PASSIM. Apparently the “Springfield rifles” issued to the regiment in Wash- 
ington were smoothbore muskets of one of the models preceding the 1855 rifle musket. A rifle 
would not have been loaded with buck and ball (Eds ) 














So unitormed and armed the regiment fought with the 5th Army Corps at Fredericksburg, 


Ghancellorsville and Gettysburg. During the latter half of 1863, it formed part of Garrard's 


3rd Brigade, 2nd Division of that Corps. The Brigade commander had insisted that his regi- 
ments use the zouave drill and bayonet exercise, and he received authority from the War Depart- 
ment to offer them the French zouave uniform as a reward for excellence in this drill. The 
Government accordingly ordered uniforms of this pattern from Paris for the Brigade. The regi- 
ments drilled assiduously in the showy manual and open skirmishing, and in January 1864 the 
155th Pennsylvania was rewarded by the distribution of the new French uniforms. They were 


worn constantly in the field and on parade until the end of the war. 
The zouave uniform is described in the regimental history as follows: 


The exchange to the zouave uniform from the plain blue infantry uniform was en-- 
joyed immensely by the men of the One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Regiment, not only 
on account of their having earned the recognition, but also because of the great 
beauty of the uniform and the greater comfort and other advantages it possessed 
over the regulation uni form, The zouave uniform may be described to those who 
have not seen pictures of it as being wide - very wide - dark blue knee-breeches 
with material enough in one pair to make two pairs of ordinary pantaloons, and 
shaped not unlike the bioomer costume worn by some women years ago. Next came the 
material as the knee-breeches, and trimmed 


jacket of the same heavy, dark-blue 
A feature of the 


with yellow at the collar and the wrists and down the fronts. 
uniform was the red flannel! sash fully ten feet long and about ten 
This sash was trimmed with yellow, and was wound around the waist of the soldier, 
adding much to the comfort, tothe appearance and to the preservation of the health 
on marches and fatigue duties of the wearer. The foot-gear consisted of white 
canvas leggings, which came down over the shoes, and were buckled along the sides 
reaching half way to the knees, where the breeches were 


inches wide. 


and around the ankles, 
fitted into them. Lastly, the greatest and most impressive part of the uniform 


was the turban, after the Turkish plan. It was composed of a sash of white flan- 
nel about a foot wide and ten feet long, which would be nicely wound, so as to 
set or fit on a red fez skull cap, to which was attached a blue tassel. This tur- 
ban was seldom worn except on dress occasuons; but the red fez cap with the tassel 
was always worn on fatigue or other duties. It took some time to get used to this 
metamorphosis, from the plain regulation uniform to the dudish colors and style of 
the zouave dress, and some most amusing contrasts were presented on the introduc- 
tion of this exchanged attire The French soldiers, for whom this uniform was 
patterned and made, were, as a rule, much smaller in stature than the American 
soldier, and hence the imported zouave uniforms distributed, in many cases, were 
entirely too short for the many giants in stature in the One Hundred and Fifty- 
fifth Regiment, and particularly in the companies where stalwart six-footers and 


over was the rule,... 


the march and was comfortable on 


Whilst this uniform had its advantages on 
Thus, on the 


occasionally it was found to have its drawbacks. 
the singularity of their uniform distinguished 


and aided in their detection. The ever-vigilant 


other occasions, 
march, if its wearers straggled, 


them from all the other soldiers, 
provost guards easily knew the camp locations of the stragglers, and easily identi- 
fied them by their peculiar uniform, whereas, had they been dressed in the ordi- 


nary regulation uniform, they would have escaped arrest. 


The uniforms illustrated are based on the numerous photographs in the volume already 
cited. Interesting is the cartridge box worn on the waist belt, normally at the small of 
the back, but pulled around to the front during loadings and firings as prescribed in Hardee's 


Rifle and Light Infantry Tactics of 1856. 


2 IBID, 224-226. 





BOSTON HUSSARS 5 
MASSACHUSETTS VOLUNTEER MILITIA 
1810-1817 


(Plate No. i2) 
H. Charles MKeBarron, Jr. 


In the Old State House at Boston is the uniform and horse equipment of Captain Charles 
Porter Phelps of the swank Boston Hussars, who paraded the streets of that city during the War 
of 1812. The uniform has a superficial likeness to that of the European hussars of the period, 
but there are certain marked differences. The officer, for example, wore an epaulette, unknown 
to the European husser, and the traditional barrel sash was replaced in Boston by a wide belt 


of red leather clasped with six lions’ heads. 


An interesting, if not entirely accurate, account of the unit and its dress is contained 
in Charles W. Hall, Regiments and Armories of Massachusetts, 2 vols., Boston, 1899, II, 394-95: 


In 1810, Hon. Josiah Quincy exerted himself to organize and equip the Boston 
Hussers, of which he was the first captain. His splendid uniform, imposing pres- 
ence, and milk white charger, “Bayard”, filled the Boston of that day with admira- 
tion, and were talked of long after the Hussars were disbanded. Bayard was tater 
sent to Hayti, where he became the favorite horse of King Christophe. 


The Hussars numbered about fifty officers and men, principally drawn from the 
elite of Boston, every one of whom wes to provide, and if possible own, a horse 
not less then 15% hands high, with saddle, saddle cloth, holsters with bearskin 
covers, curb-bridle, etc., etc. His arms were a Prussian sabre and pair of horse- 
men’s pistols; those of Captain Phelps, preserved at the Old State House, are 
brass barrelled. His uniform, also there shown, consisted of greyish-brown riding 
breeches, embroidered with sage green and pale brown silk, tucked into heavy horse- 
men’s boots. A green jacket, embroidered with gold, was covered by a gold em- 
broidered Hussar'’s pelisse, or riding jacket of crimson, trimmed with black fur, 
worn on parade only on the right arm and held in place by sa silk cord tied at the 
neck, His tell cap was of black cloth, bell-crowned, gold laced, and having a 
panache or flet plume of green feathers, covered by a black cockade over a brass 
centre plate, the vizor was brass bound, and the chin strap defended by overlapp- 


ing brass scales. 


Yellow cord was substituted for gold lace on the uniforms of the private sold- 
iers, end green overalls were worn with the service suit, when the gay pelisse was 
for the time discarded. Officers’ outfits in this corps sare said to have cost as 
high es one thousand dollars. Every endeavor was made to organize a corps equal 
to the elite of the Prussian Hussars, after which they were patterned, and Hon. 
William Phillps, uncle of Captain Josiah Quincy, gave the company a splendid stand- 
ard painted by John M. Penniman. It was not until 1811 that they were ready to 


parade, and st en early date the political prejudices of the day became a cause of 
dissension in the new compsny. Although many in the company were strong Federal- 
ists, a majority voted to offer to escort Governor Elbridge Gerry, a violent Anti- 
Federalist, on hie official journey from Cambridge to Boston. Captain Quincy re- 
signed and Captain Cherles Porter Phelps succeeded to the command. 


In 1812 the Hussars offered their services, and were on duty at Boston, ready 
to take the field. In July, 1816, the corps, with the Boston Dragoons, with Major 
Phelps, received President Monroe at Boston Neck with drawn sabres and a flourish 
of trumpets. They appesred once more under Major Phelps July 6, 1817, on Boston 
Common. This was his last appearance, and the Hussars did not long survive his 


resignation, disbanding in the winter of 1817-18. 


The services of the unit were not accepted by the Federal Government during the War of 


1812. 














NOTES ON THE INSIGNIA OF THE RIFLEMEN, U. S. ARMY 
(Concluded) 
J. Duncan Campbell 


The insignia worn by riflemen between 1820 and 1833 continues a matter of conjecture. Al- 


though the Regiment of Riflemen was disbanded in 1821, the infantry regiments contained dis- 


tinctively uniformed rifle companies until about 1830. It is not known whether these compan- 


ies wore the full rifle dress or only parts thereof. In April 1820 the Secretary of War was 
confronted by two soldiers dressed in newly designed green jackets, cut “hussar fashion", and 
he was asked to select one for the Rifle Corps. He chose one “with black wings and trimmings ", 
and on 3 April it became regulation. In the same order a new cap was approved for all troops, 


having a “yellow eagle of cut metal in lieu of the plate and yellow guard shells." Forage caps 


were approved at the same time.’ The same rifle uniform is described in the dress regulations 


of 1821 and 1825. 


The uniform regulations of 1832 authorized for the infantry a bugle of silver embroidery 
to be placed on the skirt of the coat. A uniform with these insignia may be seen in the 
National Museum, Washington, D. C. The device on this uniform might better be described as a 
“bugle horn” for it lacks the characteristic loop in the center as found in the infantry in- 
signia of the period 1855-1876. It closely resembles the horn insignia believed to have been 
worn by the riflemen. These and other specimens of early bugle horns make it impossible at 
this time accurately to determine whether they were ornaments of the infantry or of the Rifle 


Corps. 


Riflemen next appear in the Regular Army in 1842. At that time the 2nd Dragoons were 
dismounted as an economy measure and were designated riflemen. After a year as foot troops 


they were again mounted and returned their old designation. Whether or not a distinctive in- 


signia was worn for this short period is not known, but it is highly doubtful.? 


In 1846 the Regiment of Mounted Riflemen was constituted and organized; and the following 
year brought the organization of the Regiment of Voltigeurs and Riflemen. ‘The insignia for 
these units are specified in contemporary regulations. From 1846 to 1850 the forage cap de 
vice for officers of Mounted Riflemen was “a gold embroidered spread Eagle, with the letter R 


in silver, on the shield."’ Enlisted men wore only the company letter. From 1850 to the Civil 


War the cap device was a trumpet resting on its bell. The Voltigeurs were disbanded early in 


1848; but the Mounted Rifles have continued to the present and are to-day designated the 3rd 
Armored Cavalry Regiment. Its present distinctive insignia is the upright trumpet of the 


original pattern. 
So far as is known to the author, no specimen of the 1846 pattern insignia has been found. 
The sketch shown is based only on the printed regulation, the eagle being one of contemporary 


style. 


i Adjutant and Inspector General to Commissary General of Purchases, March 15 and April 3, 1820, 
War Records Division, National Archives 

2 David F. Johnson, UNIFORM BUTTONS, 2 Vols., Watkins Glen, New York, 1948, I, 56-61. 

ad General Orders No 18, WD June 4, 1846 (for Mounted Riflemen); No 7, WD, February 20, 1847 


(fer Voltigeurs ) WAR RECORDS DIVISION, NATIONAL ARCHIVES. 








Officer, Mounted Riflemen, forage cap, 
1846. Drawn from printed regulations. 























Mounted Riflemen, 1850-61. Brass, 


wire fastener; 
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Mounted Riflemen, 1850-61. 
Brass, wire fastener; offi- 
cer, 2%"x1l" (also illustrat- 
ed in Horstmann's Catalog of 
1851 dress regulations, U.S. 
Army .) 








Distinctive Insignia, 3d Cavalry 
Regiment, today 3d Armored Cavalry 
Regiment, modern period. 
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| THE PATARERO IN COLONIAL AMERICA | 


| A Brief Note on a Little Known Breech-loader 


Harold L. Peterson 





Qhe of the more popular types of ordnance in Colonial America was a small Ureech-loading 


swivel gun known to its users by a wide variety of names. These guns were perhaps most com- 


monly called patareroes, but they were also known as pierriers, petararas, portingall bases, 


bases, drakes, port-pieces, stock-fowlers, sling-pieces, murderers, and steen-stucken.? | 


The size and design of these small swivel guns made them particularly desirable to the 


early colonists. In Europe they had been used largely on ships and in small forts. In Ameri- 


ca they served the same purposes, but they were also adapted for use on the small vessels 
with which many of the early exploring trips were made. They could be used to defend indi- 
vidual buildings in a settlement, and they could also be carried on small expeditions into 


territory which did not permit the use of heavier ordnance. 


Patareroes were in use in almost every early colony. They were mounted on the walls of 
the small fort on Roanoke Island in 1587, and ‘there they were abandoned when the settlers 


mysteriously disappeared. John White, returning to the colony in 1590, found four of them 


amid the ruins of the fort, and an additional one was found by a traveller who visited the 
site a century later. Fourteen of these swivel guns were listed in the vicinity of Jamestown 
by the census of 1624-25. Further north, the Pilgrims brought two patareroes with them when 
they landed in 1620, and seven years later when Isaak De Rasieres visited Plymouth, he noted 
four of them mounted in front of the governor's house. In other colonies the situation was 
similar throughout the 17th century, and as late as 1717, it was proposed to mount patareroes 


on each of the redoubts of the projected settlement in Georgia.? 


The patarero was probably first developed about the beginning of the 16th century, and 
except for methods of construction and minor deviations in ornamentation it underwent 


few changes until it fell into disuse early in the 18th century. The earliest:specimens 
were made of longitudinal bars of iron welded together and reinforced by hoops which were 


wrapped around and shrunk tight. Later types, beginning about 1650, were cast in either iron 


or brass.” 


The Patarero could be loaded and fired by one man without undue difficulty. The shot 
and wad was placed in the breech of the barrel with one hand. Then the chamber containing 
the charge of powder was slipped in behind it and locked in place. When possible, a supply 


| i Francis Grose, MILITARY ANTIQUITIES, 2 vols., Lomdon, 1801, I, 402, 403; Robert Ward, ANIMAD- 
VERSIONS OF WARRE, London, 1639, 112. f 


2 John White, ‘‘The Fifth Voyage of John White, 1590", in Henry S. Burrage, editor, EARLY ENGLISH 


AND FRENCH VOYAGES CHIEFLY FROM HAKLUYT, 1534-1608, New York, 1932, 318; John Lawson, A NEW 
in VIRGINIA MAGAZINE OF ) 


VOYAGE TO CAROLINA, London, 1709, 62; ‘“‘Census of Virginia”, 1624-25”, 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, VII, (Aprii, 1900), 364-367; Alexander Brown, THE FIRST REPUBLIC IN A- 
MERICA, Boston, 1898, 610-627; /William Bradford and Edward Winslow), A RELATION OR JOURNAL OF 


OF THE BEGINNING AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE ENGLISH PLANTATION, in Edward Arber, editor, THE STORY 
OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS, 1606 - 1623 A. D., AS TOLD BY THEMSELVES, THEIR FRIENDS AND THEIR EN- 
EMIES, London, 1897, 449; Isask De Rasieres to Samuel Blommsert, (16277, COLLECTIONS of the 
New York Historical Society, second series, II (1848), 352. Sir Robert Montgomery, A DIS- 
COURSE CONCERNING THE DESIGN’D ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW COLONY TO THE SOUTH OF CAROLINA..., 
Londen, 1717, in Peter Force, compiler, TRACTS AND OTHER PAPERS, 4 vols., Washington, 1836- 


1846, I, no.1, 8. 


Grose, I, 402, 403; Ward, 
don, 1909, 365. 


112; Cahriles FH. Ashdown, BRITISH AND FOREIGN ARMS AND ARMOUR, Lon- 
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A patarero and chamber of the 17th century. After 
a drawing in Grose, I, Artillery Pl. I, figs 11, 12. 









































An early 16th century patarero in the Rotunda at 


Woolwich. This beautifully preserved specimen is 

shown with the chamber locked in place. The over- 
all length of the gun is 3 feet; the caliber is 2% 
inches. From a photograph in Ashdown, plate xxix, 
fig l. 





of shot and a store of ready-loaded chambers were prepared in advance of any contemplated 


action. 


In conclusion, Robert Ward's commentary is appended as an interesting description by a 
contemporary. It should be noted that his division of the general type into two sub-divisions 


is based largely on the matter of size. 


The third kinde of these sort of Ordnance, are the Port Peeces, and Stock- 
Fowlers. These are likewise cast in Brasse, but are open at both ends, 
and are to bee loaded with Chambers at the breech fitted close thereinto, 
with Shoulders as your wooden Pipes which conveyes water, are taperwise 
fitted in. 


The fourth sort of this third kind of Ordnance, are Sling-Peeces, and 
Portingall Bases, which have chambers fitted likewise to their breeches as 
the former had: both in these kinde of Peeces and the former, the Shot 
and Wadde is first put into the Chase, and then is the Chamber to bee 
firmly wedged into the Taile of the Chase and Carriage: These last men- 
tioned Peeces have no Carriages, but stand upon a strong forked Prop, upon 
the end of which the Trunnions rest, and unto the end of the Chase is a 
long steale of Iron with a Cord tied unto it, which raiseth it higher or 
lower, according to the assigned marke these Shoot: Base, Burre, Musquet, 
or any kinde of murthering Shot, being put up in Bagges or Lanthornes 
fitted to the Bore; these are usually loaded with % to 1/3 of the weight 
of their Shot in corne-Powder, and most usually made of wrought Iron. 


The length of the Portingall base is about 30 times her Calibre, the 
sling-peece 12. 


The murtherors port peeces, and Fowlers, 8 at the most, besides their 
Chambers, and their Chambers about 3 times the Diameter of the Bore in 
length, and weighes the 6 or 8 part of the whole Chase. 4 


4 ward, 112. 
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BUCKTAILS 


Some months ago we received the following note from member William E. Goodman, Jr. 


of 
Harrisburg: 


IT would like to call to your attention an interesting use of military 
insignia during the Civil War. The 42nd Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry 
Regiment wore the: tail of a buck deer on their caps. The regiment was known 
as the ‘‘Bucktails,” and a requirement for membership in their organization 
was that all recruits had to present a tail of a buck deer that they had 
killed. The regimental colors of the 42nd Pennsylvania is on permanent dis- 
play in the Pennsylvania state capitol, and a buck tail may be seen on the 


top of the flag staff. 


Mr. Goodman continues that he believes this to be one of the earliest examples of this sort 
of distinctive insignia, but actually we have evidence that the 6th Infantry Regiment, Regular 
Army (now 2d Infantry Regiment) was authorized to wear buck tails on its shakos in place of 
pompons in the War of 1812. A soldier with one on is illustrated in Plate 6 of Kredel and Todd, 
Soldiers of the American Army (New York, 1941). 


The Bucktails, whose other designations in the complicated numbering system employed by 
Pennsylvania during the Civil War were the 13th Reserve Infantry and the lst Rifles, were at 
times associated with Berdan’s Sharpshooters, who also appear to have worn bucktails on their 
forage caps. But perhaps the most interesting aspect of this deer story is contained in the 
following extract from W. W. Goldsborough’s The Maryland Line in the Confederate Army (2d ed., 
p. 53), which relates to the Ist Maryland Regiment, C. S. A. (now 175th Infantry Regiment, and 


long known as the 5th Maryland ) in 1862: 


It was s battalion of the Pennsylvania Bucktail Sharpshooters which had 
behaved with such gallantry against the men of Maryland, and in recognition 
of the performance of the Ist, Major General Ewell issued the following or- 


der: 


General Order No. 30 Headquarters, Third Division 
In commemoration of the gallant conduct of the {st Maryland Regiment on 


the 6th of June, when led by Colonel Bradley T. Johnson they drove back with 
loss the ‘‘Pennsylvania Bucktail Rifles” in the engagement near Harrisonburg, 
Rockingham County, Virginia, authority is given to have one of the captured 
‘*Bucktails” (the ensignia of the Federal regiment) appended to the colour- 
staff of the lst Meryland Regiment. 
By order of Major-General Ewell 
James Barbour, A.A.G. 





HON. ANDREW L. SOMERS 


Our group lost its first colleague with the death, on April 6, 1949, of Representative 
Andrew L. Somers of New York. Mr. Somers was then serving his thirteenth consecutive term in 
Congress. He was a popular and able legislator, a naval flyer in the first World War,. and an 
outstanding authority on monetary law, but it was as a collector of model soldiers that I came 


to know him and remember him best. 


I can never forget my first view of his collection: a great array illustrating the rise 
and decline of full armor, and the development of firearms, with a case completely filled with 
the armies of Napoleon I - figures by Vertuni, Lucotte, Mignot, Carmen and others. There was, 
however, a blank in the collection and I had the pleasure of gradually filling it with figures 


of American types, many of which I made for him. 


Mr. Sommers was himself an exquisite woodcarver and an artist of considerable ability. He 
was a connoisseur of wrought iron and metal work and a collector of military prints. He was, 
above all, a statesman, whose handsome appearance and genial charm stood him in good stead for 
the twenty-four years he served his country in Congress. He was only 54 at the time of his 
death, and his passing was as great a loss to his country as it was to his colleagues in the 
the small world of military collecting and history. ‘iis family has the deepest sympathy of us 


all. 
Harry W. Barker, Jr., Elkton, Maryland 
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